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THE CENTENARY ANNIVERSARY OF GILBERT WHITE. 


In the quiet little churchyard of Selborne, in Hampshire, far 
removed from the busy haunts of men, a plain headstone, with 
the inscription “G. W. June 26th. 1793,” marks the spot where, 
exactly one hundred years ago, the Reverend Gilbert White was 
laid to rest. Against the chancel wall, at first on the outside, but 
subsequently for better preservation on the inside, is a marble 
tablet to his memory bearing the following inscription :— 


IN THE FIFTH GRAVE FROM THIS WALL ARE INTERRED THE REMAINS OF 


Tae Rev’. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 


FIFTY YEARS FELLOW OF ORIEL COLLEGE, IN OXFORD, 
Anp HISTORIAN OF THIS HIS NATIVE PARISH. 


He WAS THE ELDEST SON OF JOHN WHITE, Esquire, Barrister aT Law 
AND ANNE HIS WIFE, ONLY CHILD OF 

Tuomas Hott, Recror or STREATHAM IN SURREY, 

WHICH SAID JOHN WHITE WAS THE ONLY SON OF GILBERT WHITE, 

FORMERLY VICAR OF THIS PARISH. 
HE WAS KIND AND BENEFICENT TO HIS RELATIONS, 
BENEVOLENT TO THE PooR, 
AND DESERVEDLY RESPECTED BY ALL HIS FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS. 


He was BorN Juty 18ru, 1720, o.s. 
AND DIED JUNE 26TH, 1793. 


Nec bono quicquam mali evenire potest 
mec vivo, nec mortuo. 


This is the sole monument which at present exists to 
perpetuate the memory of one who has done more perhaps than 
ZOOLOGIST.— JUNE, 1893. R 
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any other of his countrymen to awaken a taste for Natural 
History and to encourage its pursuit. His letters on the Natural 
History and Antiquities of Selborne, addressed in the first 
instance to his friends Thomas Pennant and Daines Barrington, 
were collected in book form and printed in quarto in 1789—the 
sole edition which the author lived to see published, though very 
many have been issued since his death. Could he have foreseen 
the favour with which his book was received, he would never 
have preserved the diffident lines which he penned on the eve of 
its publication. Its great charm lies in its unaffected style, and 
the amount of accurate and instructive information which is 
conveyed in simple language; while it has the further merit of 
being original in design; not a compilation founded upon the 
researches of others, like so many books on Natural History 
which have preceded and followed it; but the clearly expressed 
results of his own personal observation within the narrow limits 
of a district which included few parishes beyond his own. 

Born at Selborne on the 18th July, 1720, Gilbert White was 
the eldest son of John White, of that place, and grandson of the 
Rev. Gilbert White, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who 
was Vicar of the parish. His mother, Anne Holt, was a daughter 
of Thomas Holt, of Petersfield, who was likewise educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and being preferred to the Rectory of 
Streatham, died there in 1710. 

The marriage of Gilbert White’s parents was solemnized at 
the parish church of Rogate, Sussex, on the 29th Sept, 1719. 
Though he himself was born, as stated, at Selborne on the 18th 
July following, it would seem that the family.temporarily quitted 
that place, for it is on record that two sons, and two daughters 
who died in infancy, were born at Compton, near Guildford, while 
the sixth son Francis was born at Harting, Sussex, in March, 
1729, after which they returned to Selborne, where the youngest 
two children, Anne and Henry, were born, the former in 1731, the 
latter in 1733. From this time, when Gilbert White was about 
thirteen years of age, they continued to reside in the old house, 
where both his mother and father died, the former in December, 
1739, at the age of forty-six, the latter in October, 1758, at the 
age of seventy-one. 

Concerning his boyhood no information exists beyond the 
fact mentioned by his nephew in a sketch prefixed to the second 
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quarto edition of his work, that he was educated at Basingstoke 
uncer the Vicar of that place, the Rev. ‘'homas Warton, the 
father of the Master of Winchester, and the Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford. In December, 1739, he went to Oriel College, Oxford, 
where in June, 1743, he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
in March, 1744, was elected a Fellow of his College, becoming 
Master of Arts in 1746. He received deacon’s orders on April 
27th, 1747, from the Bishop of Oxford, the eminent Thomas 
Secker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and was ordained 
priest by the Bishop of Hereford on March 11th, 1749, in the 
chapel in Spring Gardens, London. In October, 1751, he was 
appointed to the curacy of Selborne, which he temporarily 
resigned in April, 1752, to enter on his duties at Oxford as 
Junior Proctor of the University. 

The statement which has passed current to the effect that he 
gave up shooting on his being ordained is erroneous. Not only 


is this proved by the frequent entries in his accounts of the 


purchase of the usual necessaries for the sport, and by the fact 
that he kept several sporting dogs both at Oxford and Selborne, 
but we also find occasional allusions in his letters which show 
that he continued to follow the sport, although not to an advanced 
age; and it is extremely probable that he occasionally made it 
subservient to the pursuit of the Ornithology of the district.* 

He quitted Oxford in the spring of 1753, and on the 9th 
September in that year became Curate of Durley, near Bishops’ 
Waltham, where he officiated until the 9th March, 1755, when 
he returned to live at Selborne. Shortly after his father’s death, 
in 1758, he became Curate of the neighbouring parish of Far- 
ingdon, where he officiated regularly until 1784, when (as he 
remarked in a letter to his sister, Mrs. Barker) Mr. Taylor, the 
new Vicar of Selborne, having taken possession of his living, 
he “reassumed the curacy after an interruption of twenty-six 
years,” | 

From this time he renounced all intention of accepting any 
clerical preferment which would take him from his ancestral home 
at Selborne, and, as a matter of fact, he refused several livings 
which from time to time were offered him in other counties. 


* Memoir prefixed to Bell’s edition of the ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ 
1877, vol. i., pp. xxxiii—xxxiy, . 
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He found sufficient occupation in the discharge of his clerical 
duties, in the study of local natural history and antiquities, and 
in correspondence with those of kindred tastes, amongst whom 
may be mentioned not only Pennant and Daines Barrington, 
to whom his letters about Selborne were addressed, but also 
Sir Joseph Banks; William Markwick, of Catsfield, near Battle, 
author of a ‘ Catalogue of the Birds of Sussex’; Robert Marsham, 
of Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, an authority on trees; Dr. 
Chandler, the Oxford antiquary, who helped him in his researches 
on the antiquities of Selborne; Dr. Nash, the historian of Wor- 
cestershire ; the Rev. John Lightfoot, author of ‘ Flora Scotica’; 
Col. Montagu, author of the ‘ Ornithological Dictionary’; and 
(not to mention others) his brother, John White, who was Vicar 
of Blackburn, Lancashire, and who with the tastes of a naturalist 
had travelled in Spain, while Chaplain at Gibraltar, and had 
furnished him with some account of the birds of that country. 

We are indebted to Mr. R. J. Howard, of Blackburn, for a 
photograph of the mural tablet which is erected to the memory 


of John White in the parish church at Sekeate, on which is 
the following inscription :— 


UnperR THE CoMMUNION TABLE IS INTERRED 
Tue Rev JOHN WHITE, B.A. 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LiFE Nov® 2I1st 1780 
AGED 53 YEARS 
HE WAS A SINCERE CHRISTIAN & CONSCIENTIOUS PasToR, 
AN AFFECTIONATE HusBaNp & GooD PARENT; ~ 
A KIND & FAITHFUL FRIEND, 
AN INGENIOUS & ACCURATE NATURALIST. 


It is to be regretted that John White’s journal of his travels 
in Spain was never printed, alhough he was frequently urged by 
the historian of Selborne to revise it with a view to publication. 

Gilbert White did not long survive the appearance of His own 
work; it was published in 1789; he died in 1793. He was never 
married, though at one time it was supposed he would have 
found an excellent wife in Miss Hester Mulso, for whom he had 
an early regard, but who, in 1760, became Mrs. Chapone. 

Of his personal appearance a slight notion may be formed 
from the brief description given by his nephew, the Rev. Francis 
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White, who remembered him well, and who informed Prof. Bell 
that he was only five feet three inches in stature, of a spare form 
and remarkably upright carriage. He never would sit for his 
portrait, and no likeness of him is extant. Many persons 
suppose that the clergyman represented in the folding frontis- 
piece to the first edition of his work is intended for himself; but 
this is not the case. Of the figures there introduced, the first is 
the Rev. Robert Yalden, Vicar of Newton Valence; second, Mr. 
Etty, brother of the Vicar of Selborne; third, Mrs. Yalden; and 
fourth, Thomas Holt White, Gilbert’s brother. 

“The expression of his countenance,” says Prof. Bell, ‘‘ was 
(as those who knew him have recorded) intelligent, kindly, and 
vivacious; his constitution sound and vigorous; his manners 
courteous and affable.’’ 

The notion of erecting some memorial in his honour, and to 
mark the centenary anniversary of his death, is not only natural 
at the present time, but will undoubtedly commend itself to 
those who have derived pleasure and instruction from a perusal 
of his work, and have paused to consider the good and lasting 
effect which has resulted from its publication. Regarded merely 
from an educational point of view, the book has wrought an 
incalculable amount of good, and it is right that this should be 
publicly recognized. 

There are some doubtless who may consider that the best 
memorial of a man is to be found in his works, and that nothing 
further is needed to remind us of him. But were this view to be 
_ generally accepted, how little would the rising generations know 
of the great men who have preceded them. A statue or other 
memorial in a public place may be seen by many who have not 
read the book, and perhaps have never heard of it. The sight of 
the one may induce enquiry for the other, and so lead to its being 
still more widely known. It is not a little curious that the late 
Richard Jefferies, within a few months of his death, had a 
marble bust erected to his memory in Winchester Cathedral, 
while the memory of Gilbert White has been suffered to remain 
unhonoured for a century. And yet there is no comparison 
between the writers. Jefferies possessed the art of word- 
painting, and could describe in minute and pleasing detail what- 
ever natural object took his fancy for the moment; but the. 
information conveyed by his writing is of the slenderest descrip: 
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tion. The letters of Gilbert White, on the contrary, are full of 
instructive observations; they contain more facts, and less of 
that ornate embellishment which after a few pages tends to 
weary the reader while it teaches him nothing. Assuming, then, 
that the author of the ‘Natural History of Selborne’ has good 
claim to a memorial, two points suggest themselves for consider- 
ation, namely, where should the memorial be erected? and 
what form should it take ? 

Selborne, no doubt, as the birth-place and last resting-place 
of Gilbert White, would, in the eyes of many, appear the most 
fitting spot to choose. But Selborne lies far out of the beaten 
track of ordinary wayfarers. Five miles from the unimportant 
station of Liss, on the main line to Portsmouth, the sight of any 
memorial to be erected there would necessitate a special pil- 
grimage, while it is evident that once we have reached the village 
we are surrounded by memorials of Gilbert White in his dwelling- 
house, the old yew-tree, the plestor, the well-head, the zig-zag, 
and other objects in the landscape with which his book has made 
us familiar. 

What seems preferable, therefore, is the erection of a memo- 
rial in a more public place, where it may be viewed by a greater 
number of people, and yet be in Gilbert White's own county. 
Such a spot is to be found in the borough-town of Petersfield, 
only one station beyond Liss, the most important place between 
Guildford and Portsmouth, a busy centre of attraction at the 
time of the elections, thronged on market-days with visitors from 
all parts, and a chosen halting-place for many a corps of 
volunteers. 

On the farther side of the Heath Pond is a bit of rising 
ground which, were it available, presents as fair a site as could 
be selected for such a memorial as is now contemplated. 

Ascending this slope, on the summit of which some rustic 
seats might be disposed, and looking back over the water towards 
the red-roofed houses beyond, we have spread before us one of 
those charming landscapes in which Gilbert White himself so 
much delighted, and which tend to put one in that contemplative 
frame of mind which paves the way for a proper appreciation of 
his book. Here we may realize the sentiments which inspired 
the “ Naturalist’s Summer Evening Walk.” For while— 
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“ the still owl skims round the grassy mead, 
And eke the timorous hare limps forth to feed, 
We see the swallow sweep the darkening plain, 
Belated, to support her infant train ; 

Or mark the swift, in rapid, giddy ring, 
Dash round the steeple, unsubdued of wing.” 


And the invitation which follows reads most appropriately— 


“ While deepening shades obscure the face of day, 
To yonder bench, leaf-sheltered, let us stray, 
Till blended objects fail the swimming sight, 
And all the fading landscape sinks in night.” 


These considerations appear to outweigh any that could be 
advanced in behalf of a site in the town. | 

As to the form which the memorial should take, no doubt 
opinions will differ. The idea of a stained-glass window, or a 
marble monument in a church, could hardly be entertained, 
except upon the understanding that the memorial should be 
erected at Selborne. Elsewhere a marble bust, or full-length 
figure of the man whom it is intended to honour, naturally 
suggests itself. | 

But here a difficulty arises in the fact that no portrait of 
Gilbert White exists. We know that in height he was only five 
feet three inches; that he was of spare form and upright 
carriage; that the expression of his countenance was intelligent, 
kindly and vivacious. All this we know from the relation of his 
own nephew; and we know, moreover, the characteristic dress of 
a clergyman of the last century. But what sculptor could 
venture, on this bare description, to chisel out of marble the 
lineaments of a face of which no actual portrait has been pre- 
served? It has been suggested that as the sculptor’s art might 
achieve everything but the features, these might be left to imagi- — 
nation, and be artistically concealed by the device of flexing one 
arm across the face, while in the extended hand of the other arm 
might lie the dead body of some favourite bird. This would 
mark a pleasing trait in the character of the Hampshire natura- 
list, and at the same time point that moral which it was always 
his endeavour to inculcate. At his feet might be represented 
the old tortoise, “Timothy,” of which he has left so amusing an 
account, 
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Should this suggestion appear incompatible with the strict 
canons of the sculptor’s art, an argument in its favour may be 
borrowed from antiquity ; and just as we contemplate with 
admiration the beautiful outlines and just proportions of some 
old Greek statue of which the features have perished, so we may 
learn to look with pleasure upon a statue which, accurately 
representing the dress and figure of the English naturalist, may 
sufficiently remind us of the man without actually portraying his 
features. 

On the other hand, there would be no difficulty in designing a 
monument without a statue, which should be emblematical of the 
avocation of the naturalist, and which, by means of sculptured 
figures of some of the animals and plants in which he most 
delighted, might serve to remind the spectator of the services 
rendered by the historian of Selborne. 

But whatever decision may be arrived at on this point, the 
present aim of the writer is simply to call attention to the near 
approach of the centenary anniversary of an English worthy, 
and to suggest that now, if ever, is the fitting time to do honour 
to his memory. And here it will be proper to remark that this 
appeal to the naturalists of the United Kingdom is not the first 
that has been made. So long ago as the autumn of 1891 an 
enthusiastic disciple of Gilbert White, in the person of the Rev. 
Prebendary Gordon, Vicar of Harting, near Petersfield, con- 
vened a meeting at the latter town, and in the course of an able 
lecture set forth the claims of Gilbert White to some public 
recognition of bis services in the cause of Natural History. The 
Vicar of Petersfield, the Rev. F. J. Causton, warmly supported 
the cause, as did also Mr. Peile, the Vicar of Selborne, though 
the last-named gentleman, very naturally, was of opinion that 
whatever was done in honour of Gilbert White should be done 
at Selborne. It is somewhat curious that the good people of 
Selborne should have allowed a century to elapse before arriving 
at this conclusion. There is no reason, of course, why Selborne 
and Petersfield should not both erect memorials, though con- 
certed action would be desirable; and the formation of a local 
committee with this object would pave the way for an appeal to 
the naturalists of this country—an appeal to which, we venture 
to think, there would be from every quarter a hearty and 
generous response. 
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A CATALOGUE OF LOCAL LISTS OF BRITISH MAMMALS, 
REPTILES, & FISHES, ARRANGED UNDER COUNTIES. 


By. Miter Curisty, F.L.S. 


MAMMALS. 
(Continued from p. 186.) 


SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL. 


Pennant, W.—/The Mammals of Scotland.’ In the Rev. G. 
Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica, vol. i, pp. 1-15 & 50-5). London, 
2 vols. dy. 8vo, 1777. (Includes domestic and extinct animals.) 


Auston, Epw. R.—On the Mammalia of the West of Scotland. 
In Notes on the Fauna and Flora of the West of Scotland, pp. — 
v-vili. Glasgow, cr. 8vo, 1876. (A very good list.) 

Auston, Epw. R.— {The Mammalia of Scotland.} In The 
Fauna of Scotland, with special reference to Clydesdale and the 
Western District. Glasgow, 39 pp. dy. 8vo, 1880. (A very 
valuable list; enumerates 51 living species; issued by the 
Glasgow Natural History Society). 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Prof. Wm.—Mammals [of Braemar.) In his 
Natural History of Deeside and Braemar, pp. 384-391 & 457-488. 
London, dy. 8vo, 1855. (An admirable list; enumerates 26 
species.) 

Horn, Wm.—Notes on the Mammalia of Buchan. Proc. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. of Glasgow, vol. v, pp. 228-234. Glasgow, dy. 8vo, 
1884. (A good list; enumerates 34 species.) 


ARGYLL. . 


Harvie-Brown, J. A., & T. E. Bucktey.— {The Mammals of 
Argyll and the Inner Hebrides.} In their Vertebrate Fauna of 
Argyll & the Inner Hebrides, pp. 1-48. Edinburgh, feap. 4to, 
1892. | 


BANFFSHIRE. 


Epwarp, THos.—Mammals (of Banffshire.] In Smiles’s Life 
of a Scotch Naturalist, pp. 891-394. London, dy. 8vo, 1876. 
(Enumerates 35 species ; a good list ; a second edition, without 
the Faunal Lists, was published in 1882). 


BERWICKSHIRE. 


Evans, Wm.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the South-East of Scotland generally. Edinburgh, 
124 pp. dy. 8vo, 1892. (A very valuable list; enumerates 48 
species ; “‘is substantially a reprint of a paper forming a part 
of Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society, 1890-91 (vol. xi, 
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p.85-171)”; treats of East Lothian, Midlothian, West Lothian, 
Pockina, Fife, Kinross, & Clackmannan, with parts of the counties 
of Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Lanark, Stirling, & Perth.) 


BUTE. 


CoLtquuoun, Jonn.—[ Notes on the Mammals of Bute.] In his 
‘Sporting Days, pp. 100-101. Edinburgh & London, cr. 8vo, 
1866. | 


CAITHNESS. 


Tomson, Rev. Cuas.— [Mammals of the Wick District.} New 
Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xv, p. 149. London and 
Edinburgh, dy. 8vo, 1845. 


Harvise-Brown, J. A., & T. E. Bucktey.— {The Mammals of 
Caithness.| In their Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherland, Caith- 


ness, and West Cromarty, pp. 65-96 & 803-304. Edinburgh, 
4to, 1887. (An admirable list.) 


CLACKMANNAN, 


Evans, Wm.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the South-East of Scotland generally. See Brr- 
WICKSHIRE. 


CROMARTY. 


Harvise-Brown, J. A., & T. E. {The Mammals of 
West Cromarty.| In their Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherland, 
Caithness, and West Cromarty, pp. 65-96 & 803-304. Edin- 
burgh, 4to, 1387. (An admirable list.) 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


Gray, Rost.— [Sketch of the Mammals of the Trossachs and 
Loch Lomond District.) In Maclure & Macdonald’s Guide to 
the Trossachs & Loch Lomond. (Not seen; vide Proc. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. of Glasgow, vol. iii, 1878, p. 187.) 


FIFESHIRE. 


Cuarke, Wm. Eacue.— Mammals of the Forth Valley. In 
Pollock’s Dictionary of the Forth. Edinburgh, dy. 8vo, 1891. 
(Not seen.) 


Evans, Wm.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 


throughout the South-East Coast of Scotland iin See 
BERWICKSHIRE. 


FORFARSHIRE. 
Don, G — [The Mammals of Forfarshire.} —In the Rev. Jas. 
Headrick’s General View of the Agriculture of ... Forfarshire, 


pp. 454-461 & App. pp. 37-39. Edinb. & London, dy. 8vo, 
1818. (Enumerates about 27 species.) 
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HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


Crarke, Wm. Eacur.— Mammals of the Forth Valley. In 
Pollock's Dictionary of the Forth. Edinburgh, er. 8vo, 1891. 
(Not seen.) 


Evans, Wmu.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the South-East of Scotland generally. See Brr- 
WICKSHIRE. 


HEBRIDES. 


MacaiLurvray, Joun.—Notes on the [Mammals of the] Outer 
Hebrides. Annals & Mag. of Nat. Hist., vol. viii, pp. 7-9. 
London, dy. 8vo, 1842. 


Duns, Prof.— {The Mammals of Lewis. | Proc. Roy. Soc. of 
Edinb., vol. v, p. 616. Edinb., 8vo, 1866. (Enumerates 13 
species.) 

Smita, W. Anperson.—[The Mammals of Lewis.] In his 
Lewsiana, pp. 208-214. London, er. 8vo, 1875. (A fair list.) 


Scor-Sxrrvine, R.— [Note on the Mammals of Islay.} In his 
_ paper on the Natural History of Islay, in Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. 
of Edinb., vol. iv, pp. 70-71. Edinb., 8vo, 1878. 
HaRvVIE- J. A. —On the of the Outer 
Hebrides. Proc. Nat. Hist. Soc. of Glasgow, vol. iv, pp. 88- 
107. Glasgow, dy. 8vo, 1881. (A valuable list; enumerates 
18 species.) 
Harvie-Brown, J. A., & T. E. Buckitey.— [The Mammals of 
the Outer Hebrides.] In their Vertebrate Fauna of the Outer 
Hebrides, pp. 13-43 & 250. Edinburgh, feap. 4to, 1888. (A 
most admirable list.) 
Harvie-Brown, J. A., & T. E. Bucktey.— |The Mammals of 
Argyll & the Inner Hebrides.} In their Vertebrate Fauna of 
Argyll & the Inner Hebrides, pp. 1-48. Edinb., at 4to, 1892. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. . 
Duns, Prof. J.— {The Mammals of Mid- Lochabar.] Proc. Roy 
Phys. Soc. of Edinb., vol. vii, pp. 157-158. Edinburgh, dy. 
8vo, 1883. (Enumerates 26 species.) 
KINROSS. 
Evans, W1:.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
drict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the South-East of Scotland generally.. See Brr- 
WICKSHIRE. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
(Service, Rosr.}] —[Mammals of Kirkeudbright.} In Mazwell’s 
Guidebook to the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 4th ed., pp. 140- 


143. Castle-Douglas, cr. 8vo, 1884. (A fair list ; enumerates 
about 80 species.) 
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LANARKSHIRE. 


Kine, Tuos.—-[The Mammals of Clydesdale & the West of 
Scotland.}] In A Contribution towards a Complete List of the 
Fauna & Flora of Clydesdale & the West of Scotland, pp. 5-6. 
Glasgow, cr. 8vo, 1876. (A good list; enumerates 32 species.) 


Evans, Wu.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the South-East of Scotland generally. See Brr- 
WICKSHIRE. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 


Cuarke, Wm. Mammals of the Forth Valley. In 


Pollock's Dictionary of the Forth. Edinburgh, cr. 8vo, 1891. 
(Not seen.) 


Evans, Wm.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the South-East of Scotland generally. See Brr- 
WICKSHIRE. 

MIDLOTHIAN, 


Ruinp, Wu. — [Mammals of the Edinburgh District.] In his 
Excursions illustrative of the Geology & Natural History of the 
Environs of Edinburgh, pp. 182-1388. Edinb. & Lond. dy. 8vo, 
1836. (Enumerates 22 species.) 


CuarKE, Wm. of the Forth Valley. In 


Pollock’s Dictionary of the Forth. Edinburgh, cr. 8vo, 1891. 
(Not seen.) 


Evans, Wm.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 

_ throughout the South-East of Scotland generally. See Brr- 
WICKSHIRE. 


MORAY. 


Gorpon, Rev. G.— {The Mammals of Moray.} Zoologist, 
vol. ii, pp. 421-428. London, dy. 8vo, 1844. 
ORKNEY. 


Barry, Rev. Geo.—[The Mammals of Orkney.}] In his History 
of the Orkney Islands, pp. 297-298 & 314-326. Edinburgh & 
London, dy. 8vo, 1805. (Enumerates 18 wild species; re- 
printed verbatim in ithe 2nd ed., London, dy. 4to, 1808, pp. 303- 
305 & 320-831; also in the 8rd ed., Kirkwall, cr. 8vo, 1867, 
pp. 290-291 & 806-316.) | 


Low, Rev. Gro.—[The Mammals of Orkney.} In his Fauna 
Orcadensis, pp. 1-29 & 157-166. Edinburgh, dy. 4to, 1813. 
(Enumerates 17 wild species.) 

Dunn, Rost. —[The Mammals of the Orkney Islands.] In his 
Ornithologist’s Guide to the Islands of Orkney & Shetland, pp. 


118-121. London & Hull, med. 8vo, 1887. (Enumerates 
4 wild species only.) 
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W. D., & Rost. Heppie.—[The Mammals of Orkney.]) 
In their Historia Naturalis Orcadensis; Zoology, part i, pp. 
11-24. Edinburgh, dy. 8vo, 1848. (A good list; enumerates 
46 species, including those domesticated.) 
Bucktey, T. E.—A few notes on the Mammals and Birds of 
Rousay {Island}. Proc. & Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. of Glasgow, 
n.s., vol. i, pp. 44-76. Glasgow, dy. 8vo, 1887. (A valuable 
list; enumerates 10 species.) 
Buckiey, T. E., & J. A. Harvizr-Brown.— [The Mammals of 
the Orkney Islands.) In their Vertebrate Fauna of the Orkney 
Islands, pp. 61-90. Edinburgh, feap. 4to, 1891. (An admirable 
account.) 

PEEBLESSHIRE. 


Patricx.;—{The Mammals of Tweeddale.} In The 
Works of Alexander Pennecuic, Esq., pp. 108-104. Edinburgh, 
&e., dy. 8vo, 1815. (Enumerates 19 wild species.) 
CuamBers, W.—[The Mammals of Peeblesshire.) In his 
History of Peeblesshire, p. 525. Edinburgh & London, roy. 
8vo, 1864. (An incomplete list.) 
Evans, Wu.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the South-East of Scotland generally. See Brr- 
WICKSHIRE. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Horn, Wu.—The Mammalia of North-west Perthshire. Proc. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. of Glasgow, vol. v, pp. 119-126. Glasgow, 
dy. 8vo, 1884. (A good list; enumerates 26 living species.) 
Evans, Wm.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the East of Scotland generally. See BerwicksHIRE. 


ROSS-SHIRE. 


Dixon, Jonn H.—The Mammals of Gairloch. In his Gair- 
loch, éc., pp. 282 & 286-241. Edinburgh, dy. 8vo, 1886. 
(A very good list.) 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Evans, Wu.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 


throughout the South-East of Scotland generally. See Brer- - 
WICKSHIRE. 


SELKIRKSHIRE. 


Evans, WmM.— The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the South-East of Scotland generally. See Brr- 
WICKSHIRE, 
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SHETLAND. 


Epmonpston, Ar.—[{The Mammals of Shetland.] In his View 
of the Ancient and Present State of the Zetland Islands, cc., 
vol. ii, pp. 205-226 & 291-301. Edinburgh & London, 2 vols., 
dy. 8vo, 1809. (Relates almost exclusively to domestic species 
and cetaceans.) 


Low, Rev. Gzo.— [The Mammals of Shetland.} In his Fauna 
Orcadensis, pp. 1-29 & 157-166. Edinburgh, dy. 4to, 1813. 
(Enumerates 17 wild species.) 


Dunn, Rosert.— {The Mammals of the Shetland Islands.) In 
his Ornithologist’s Guide to the Islands of Orkney & Shetland, 
pp. 118-121. London & Hull, med. 8vo, 1837. (Knumerates 
4 wild species only.) 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Lumspen, James.—The Mammals of the Neighbourhood of 
Loch Lomond. Proc. Nat. Hist. Soc. of Glasgow, vol. iii, pp. 
186-191. Glasgow, dy. 8vo, 1878. (A good list ; enumerates 
26 species.) 

Gray, Rosr.— [Sketch of the Mammals of the Trossachs and 
Loch Lomond District.} In Maclure & Macdonald’s Guide to 
the Trossachs & Loch Lomond. (Not seen; vide Proc. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. of Glasgow, vol. iii, 1878, p. 187.) 

Cuarke, Wm. Eacte.— Mammals of the Forth Valley. In 
Pollock’s Dictionary of the Forth. Edinburgh, er. 8vo, 1891. 
(Not seen.) 


Evans, Wu.—The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh Dis- 
trict, with records of the occurrences of the rarer species 
throughout the East of Scotland generally. See Brrwicx- 
SHIRE. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


Auston, Epw. R., & J. A. Harviz-Brown.—On the Mammals 
and Reptiles of Sutherlandshire. Proc. N. H. Soc. of Glasgow, 
vol. ii, pp. 138-149. Glasgow, dy. 8vo, i876. (Enumerates 
27 species). | 

Buckstey, T. E., & J. A. Harvrz-Brown. —[The Mammals of 
Sutherlandshire.| In St. John’s Tour in Sutherlandshire, ed. 2, 
vol. il, pp. 822-829. Edinburgh, cr. 8vo, 1884. (An admirable 
list ; enumerates 32.existent species.) 


Harvise-Brown, J. A., & T. E. Bucxtey.—[The Mammals of 
Sutherland.] In their Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherland, Caith- 
ness & West Cromarty, pp. 65-96 & 3803-304. Edinburgh, fcap. 
4to, 1887. (An admirable account.) 
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IRELAND. 
GEN ERAL. 


TempLeTON, Ropert.—[The Mammals of Ireland.| Mag. of 
Nat. History, new series, vol. i, pp. 408-404. London, dy. 8vo, 
1837. (Enumerates 25 species.) 


THompson, Wm.—[{The Mammals of Ireland.] In his Report 
on the Fauna of Ireland, in the Report of the British Association 
for 1840, pp. 858-363 & 401. London, dy. 8vo, 1841. (A good 
list ; enumerates 31 species.) | 

TxHompson, Wu.—[The Mammals of Ireland.] In his Natural 


History of Ireland, vol. iv, pp. 1-60. London, dy. 8vo, 1856. 
(An admirable list.) 


ANTRIM. 


Marsuauy, Dr. J. D.— {Mammals of the Island of Rathlin.] 
London & Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 8rd series, vol. 
pao p. 492. London, dy. 8vo, 1835. (Mentions four species 
only.) 

Betrast Naturauists’ Fretp Cius, or.—[The Mam- 
mals of the Belfast District.] In their Guide to Belfast & the 
Adjacent Counties, pp. 91-95. Belfast, feap. 8vo, 1874. (A 
fairly extensive list.) 


Parrerson, R. L.—(Cetacea of Belfast Lough.} In his Birds, 
Fishes, and Cetacea commonly frequenting Belfast Lough, pp. 189 


—202. Belfast, dy. 8vo, 1880. (2nd ed., London & Belfast, 
dy. 8vo, 1881.) 


CORK. 


Harvey, Dr. J. R.— {The Mammals of the County of Cork.) 
In his Contributions towards a Fauna & Flora of the County of 
Cork, pp. 1-8. London & Cork, dy. 8vo, 1845. (A good list ; 
enumerates 24 species.) 


DONEGAL. 


Stewart, Joun V.—A List of, and Remarks on, some of the 
Mammalious Animals .... met with in the three years 
mae, Dec. 4, 1828, on the Northern Coast of Donegal. 
oudon’s Mag. of Nat. History, vol. v, pp. 578-579. London, 
dy. 8vo, 1882. 
Manony, Jas. A.— [The Mammals of County Donegal.] Proc. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. of Glasgow, vol. iii, pp. 157-158. Glasgow, dy. 
8vo, 1878. (Enumerates only 6 species.) 


DOWN. 
Beurast Naturauists’ Freup Cius, Memsers or.— [The Mam- 
mals of the Belfast District.) In their Guide to Belfast & the 


Adjacent Counties, pp. 91-95. Belfast, feap. 8vo, 1874. 
fairly extensive list.) | 
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Knox, Atex.—[Mammals of the County Down.] In his 
History of the County Down, pp. 621-630. Dublin, dy. 8vo, 
1875. (A fairly good list; includes domestic animals.) 


DUBLIN. 


Rutty, Joun.—The Quadrupeds of the County of Dublin. In 
his Essay towards a Natural History of the County of Dublin, 
vol. i, pp. 268-298. Dublin, 2 vols., dy. 8vo, 1772. (A fairly 
good. list; includes domestic animals.) 


Barrineton, R. M.—[The Mammals of the County Dublin.) 
In the Guide to the County of Dublin, part ii, pp. 90-91. Dublin, 
dy. 8vo, 1878. (A good list.) 


LONDONDERRY. 


N., H.—{Mammals of the vicinity of Londonderry.| In 
Loudon’s Mag. Nat. History, vol. iv, pp. 452-453. 


WEXFORD... 


Barrett-Hamitton, G. E. H.—The Mammals of the County 
Wexford; in Fauna & Flora Co. Wexford. (In preparation.) 


WICKLOW. 


Barrineton, R. M.—[The Mammals of the County Wicklow. | 
In the Guide to the County of Dublin, pt. u, pp. 90-91. Dublin, 
dy. 8vo, 1878. (A good list.) 


Taking England first, we find that, while some counties (such 
as Cornwall, Durham, Devon, Essex, Norfolk, Northumberland, 
and Yorkshire) have been pretty fully treated, a number of 
important counties do not appear at all in the list. These are 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Mon- 
mouth, Nottingham, and Surrey. Moreover, the information 
under some other counties is very inadequate, as Cheshire, 
Bedford, Cambridge, Hereford, Huntingdon, Kent, Lincoln, 
Northampton, Oxford, Warwick, and Wilts. As regards Wales, . 
it is remarkable how little has been printed. The mammals of 
Scotland seem to have been particularly well observed and cata- 
logued. Every Scottish county, with eight exceptions (Ayr, 
Dumfries, Elgin, Kincardine, Kinross, Nairn, Renfrew, and Wig- 
town), appears in the list, though Inverness, Ross, and some 
others have received but inadequate attention. Ireland seems 
to have been much neglected. Only seven counties have been 
dealt with, and it may be said that the Catalogue does not 
indicate more than two good modern lists. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AUDUBON MONUMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


On the 26th April last, at Trinity Cemetery, in New York 
City, in the presence of many thousand spectators, there was 
unveiled a monument to the naturalist John James Audubon, 
whose death occurred in January, 1851, and to whose memory 
no tribute had been erected save a plain tombstone bearing the 
single word Audubon.” 

Invitations to the ceremony had been issued to all the 
Members of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and the leading 
biological societies of the United States, and were extended even 
to naturalists in this country, amongst whom the Editor of this 
journal had the honour of being included. 

The monument, which was unveiled by Miss Audubon, a 
granddaughter of the deceased, is an artistic monolith of North 
River bluestone, on which are sculptured figures of the wild 
animals and game birds of North America. ‘Terminating in a 
Runic cross, it stands on a pediment of the same stone, which 
in turn rests upon a granite foundation. On the northern face of 
the pediment is a medallion bust in high relief of the naturalist, 
with the name “‘ Audubon” in raised letters beneath it. On the 
east face are sculptured guns and other weapons of the chase ; 
on the west face an artist's palette, and brushes; and on the 
south face an inscription as follows :— 


ERECTED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 
In THE YEAR 1893 
BY SUBSCRIPTIONS RAISED 


BY THE 
York Acapemy or Scrences. 


At the base of the shaft on the north side is the text from 
the Benedicite :— 


“O, all ye Fowles of the Air, bless ye the Lord; praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever.” 


Above this, running up to the cross, are carved a number of 
figures of different birds. On the south side of the shaft are 
ZOOLOGIST.—JUNE, 1893. s 


| 
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figures of mammals, a Bison, an Elk, a Beaver, and others, and 


beneath them, at the foot of the shaft, another verse from the 


Benedicite :— 


P 


af 


“ale . 


t 
2 


> 
“O, all ye Beasts and Cattle, bless ye the Lord; praise Him and | 
magnify Him for ever.” 


An address was delivered by Dr. Thomas Egleston, in which, 
on behalf of the subscribers to the memorial, and especially on 
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behalf of the New York Academy of Sciences, he expressed his 
gratification at the completion of the monument, which he 
committed to the care of the Rev. Morgan Dix, who represented 
the Trinity Cemetery Corporation. | 

At the American Museum of Natural History, the same 
evening, Mr. D. G. Elliot, the well-known author of so many 
beautiful folio works on mammals and birds, pronounced an 
eulogium on Audubon, in which he gave an interesting account 
of his life and labours as a naturalist. 

It was, he said, at the most beautiful season of the year, 
when all the groves were echoing with melody issuing from 
countless feathered throats, and the air was redolent with the 
perfume of the flowers, that on the 4th of May, 1780, in the 
then French province of Louisiana, on his father’s plantation, 
John James Audubon was born. A few years after his birth, 
Mrs. Audubon accompanied her husband to San Domingo, and © 
there perished during the insurrection of the negroes. The elder 
Audubon returned to France with his family, and the naturalist’s 
son was sent to school, but young Audubon spent his time in the 
fields and woods collecting objects of natural history, and made 
about 200 drawings of birds. Declining to enter the army of 
General Napoleon, his father sent him to America to look after 
some property called Mill Grove, which he had near Philadelphia. 
Here he led an idle existence, and most of his time was occupied 
in hunting and fishing and drawing. In a description of himself 


-Written at this time he says:—‘‘I had no vices, but was fond of 


Shooting, fishing, and riding, and had a passion for raising all 
sorts of fowls, which source of interest and amusement occupied 
all of the time.” : 

He would wander over little-known portions of the land, 
intent only upon the discovery of some new feature or the capture 
of some specimens already known but not yet added to his col- 
lection. In after years, looking back upon this happy period of 
his youth, he says, ‘‘ Why could I not have kept to this delicious 
mode of living?” | 

One morning he entered the residence of his neighbour, ~ 
Mr. Wm. Bakewell. He was shown into the drawing-room, 
where a young lady rose to welcome him. This was his intro- 
duction to Miss Lucy Bakewell, his future wife, who proved to 


be a most fitting mate to such a man as Audubon. 
s 2 
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He was married in April, 1808, Later he entered into 
partnership with his brother-in-law under the firm-name of 
Audubon & Co., and after passing through many experiences 
and vicissitudes, on the 26th of April, 1826, he sailed from New 
Orleans to Liverpool, and reached his destination on the 20th of 
July. In Edinburgh he met Mr. Lizars, who offered to bring 
out the first part of the ‘Birds of North America,’ and on the 
28th of November he was presented with proof of the first plate. 
He now issued his prospectus of the ‘ Birds of North America. 
There being no text to his book, he began to prepare an 
ornithological biography, in which he was assisted by Mr. Wm. 
McGillivray. In three months the first part was finished and 
offered to some publishers, none of whom would give a shilling 
for it, and he issued it himself. In the autumn of 1839, the 
‘Birds of North America,’ thé most magnificent ornithological 
work the world has ever seen, with the ornithological biography, 
being finished, he came back to America. 

In the spring of 1843 he started on his last expedition to 
visit the Yellowstone River to procure materials for his work, 
the ‘Quadrupeds of North America.’ Two years afterwards 
appeared the first volume of this great work. The other two 
were prepared mostly by his sons Victor and John, the last one 
appearing in the year Audubon died. In this hasty sketch of 
the naturalist’s life I have touched upon some of the most 
important and interesting incidents of his career, exhibiting in 
various lights the impulsive, peculiar disposition of the man, 
which urged him often to enter upon impracticable and unwise 
undertakings, and yet never perverted him from the steadfast 
pursuit of his material. He was born to accomplish a certain 
task, and no matter what the condition of his life may have 
been, nothing could divert his mind from the subject in which 
his heart was wrapped, nor could any privation discourage him 
from following the study of his beloved birds. He was a woods- 
man, not a scientific naturalist, according to the idea prevalent 
to-day. As an artist and pupil of David we must judge him, and 
the master’s influence is frequently seen in his plates. 

As a naturalist, we must not judge Audubon by the standard 
of to-day, any more than we ourselves shall be measured by 
that employed by naturalists half a century hence. He was 
an ornithological artist, not a scientific naturalist, and no one 
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appreciated this fact, and was more ready to acknowledge it, 
than the simple, frank and enthusiastic author of the ‘ Birds of 
North America.’ He never made pretence to be more than he 
really was. He never claimed to be anything higher than a 
lover of animals, but in this road he occupied the foremost place 
and has gathered imperishable fame. He was a painstaking 
observer, a field naturalist, who, daunted by no difficuities, 
penetrated the unknown forests, encountered with cheerful 
courage unknown perils, privation, hunger, cold, storms and 
heat, to procure specimens which afterwards were made to live 
again in the pages of his great work. He was the type of 
that class of naturalists whose labours produce the means by 
which his more scientific brothers are enabled to reach definite 
conclusions. 
) Audubon returned from his last expedition in October, 
1843, and immediately began to work upon his ‘ Quadrupeds 
of America,’ the first volume appearing two years later. He 
lived on his place now known as Audubon Park, at that time © 
far removed from the bricks, dust, and grime of the great 
city, which he could never tolerate. The first volume of the 
“Quadrupeds’ was his last work. He retained his simple habits, 
passing much of his time in the woods, or at his easel, but he was 
verging towards three score and ten, and while he loved all his 
pursuits, was as eager as ever. The number of his accomplished 
years had tempered the ardour of his energetic spirit, and the 
fire of his youthful passions was gradually lapsing into a fitful 
glow. ‘My life,” he wrote, “was peaceful and happy, surrounded 
by all the members of my dear family, enjoying the affection of 
numerous friends, and possessing sufficient share of all that 
contributes to make life agreeable, I lift my grateful eyes toward 
the Supreme Being, and feel that I am happy.” 

One day he discovered that he could not adjust his glasses so 
as to find a focus upon his canvas, and from that moment he 
began to fail. ‘The devoted wife, who had always been his main 
stay throughout his checkered career, now never left him, read to 
him, and during his walks about the grounds, which stretched to 
the banks of the Hudson, was always at his side, but the once 
erect, lithe and agile figure was now lost in the feeble form of an 
aged man. ‘Towards the last another shadow fell upon him ; 
his mind failed, and his eye, noted for its brightness, became 
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dim; and during the remainder of his stay on earth, like a little 
child he was led by the hand. 

On the 27th of January, 1851, the summons came, and as he 
lay upon his bed, surrounded by his family, his eyes regained 
their lustre, as though they nenetrated the valley and looked 
beyond the river into the land which is ever far off, and with his 
hands clasped in those of his wife, he passed peacefully away. 
He sleeps by the side of a noble river, which, in its fair and 
full proportions, with stately sweep moves calmly onward to the 
great deep so near at hand, while above him, bearing upon its 
chiselled sides reproductions from his own drawings, rises the 


splendid monument now unveiled in honour of his memory and 
to commemorate his work. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Professor Newton’s ‘Dictionary of Birds.’-—The first part of Prof. 
Newton's ‘ Dictionary of Birds,’ which has long been announced as in pre- 
paration, will be published in June. It is based upon the articles contributed 
by him to the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ but contains 
besides a large nuniber of others by himself and Dr. Gadow, the Strickland 
Curator at Cambridge, together with contributions by Mr. Lydekker, Prof. 
Roy, and Dr. Schiifeldt. The work is to consist of four parts, and when 
complete wiil form a demy 8vo volume of about 1000 pages, copiously 


illustrated. The publishers, Messrs. Adam & Charles Black, promise 
Part II. in October next. 


Protection of Sea-birds on the Farne Islands.—The naturalists who 
have formed an association for the purpose of protecting the sea-fowl which 
annually resort to breed on the Farne Islands, are to be congratulated on 
the success of their efforts. The following report has just been issued by 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. A. Paynter, of Freelands, Alnwick, and it is 
satisfactory to note that long-banished species, like the Roseate Tern, are 
returning to their old nesting haunts, while others, like the Sandwich Tern, 
have considerably increased in number. Mr. Paynter writes as follows :— 
“ The breeding season, 1892, although a cold one, turned out well, the Eider 
Ducks increased very much, and whereas a few years ago there were very 
few to be seen, last year there were many hundreds. I knew of seventy 
nests on the Inner Farne and Wideopens which hatched off. The Arctic 
Terns, although no young were reared in 1891, were as numerous as ever, 
and there were more than a thousand nests on the Knoxes and Wideopens. 
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On the 7th of June the Sandwich Terus’ nests were counted, and there 
were found to be two hundred and forty nests. Two pairs of Roseate Terns 
nested, one on the Knoxes, the other on the Wideopens, and it is to be 
hoped they will increase. The Common Terus’ eggs, which had been 
placed iu the nests of the Arctic Terns, did not hatch, but with a more 
favourable season than last, it is intended to renew the experiment of 
trying to re-introduce them, as I understand in former years they bred 
commenly on the Islands. A large number of the eggs of the Lesser 
Black-backed Gull were taken in the beginning of the season and given 
away to the poor, and if possible I should like to diive them off the Inner 
Wideopens altogether, as they have plenty of other islands to breed on, 
where they would do less damage. They destroy great numbers of Eider 
Ducks’ and Terns’ eggs. Whenever an Eider Duck has been disturbed 
and left her nest uncovered, a gull is sure to swoop down and be off with 
an egg before the duck can return. ‘The gulls never interfere with the 
eggs on the Knoxes, and if they can be prevented breeding on the Inner 
Wideopens, I do not think they will do much damage. Taking the eggs 
does not drive the gulls away, but turning the nests upside down seems to 
have that effect. Guillemots, Puffins, Kittiwakes, Oystercatchers, and 
Ring Dotterels were plentiful. No steamers with shooting parties visited 
the Islands, and I do not think many eggs were taken by the fishermen. 
The difficulty in watching the fishermen is very great, as they catch their 
crabs close to the Islands, and it is only by hearing the screams of the 
birds that the watchers can be certain anybody has landed, and by the time 
they have rowed perhaps half a mile to the spot, the fishermen are quietly 
hauling their crab-pots as if nothing had happened. At other times, when 
gathering mussels in the pools at low-water, a practice which I hardly like 
stopping, as bait is scarce and very expeusive to buy, a few duzen eggs can 
easily be taken without the watcher’s knowledge. On the whole, however, 
I think the fishermen behave very well, considering they were allowed for 
many years to take the eggs as they pleased. If the Bill now before Par- 
liament to protect eggs is passed, it will very much decrease the expense 
of watching. The inhabitants of Northumberland are much indebted to 
the many kind ornithologists at a distance who subscribe for the preser- 
vation of birds which they cannot often have the opportunity of seeing.” 


- MPAMMALTA.. 


The Serotine Bat in Sussex.—Ou the 27th of April last, Mr. J. E. 
Hall, of Barrow Hill, Henfield, discovered a colony of this bat, Vesperugo 
serotinus, established behind the plaister under a small gable projecting 
from the wall of the Vicarage-house at Burpham, near Arundel. The 
entrance to their place of concealment being by an exceedingly small 
crevice, Mr. Liall tried for some time to make them quit this place by 
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thrusting in a piece of reed; but, finding that perfectly useless, he 
bethought himself of his pipe, and, by blowing in some tobacco-smoke, 
they were soon compelled to evacuate their stronghold; and on one 
protruding its head he seized it and drew it out, receiving a sharp bite 
which drew blood, and in the same manner obtained two more, and 
allowed fifteen others to escape in safety. The three he brought alive to 
me the next day. This is the first instance of the occurrence of this 
species, as a native of Sussex, I am aware of, though I had introduced 
it from the neighbourhood of Dover in 1851, and established it at Henfield 


(see Zool. 1874, p. 4126, and 1891, p. 203).— Wm. Borrer (Cowfold, 
Sussex). 


The crystalline lens in Vertebrates.— Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, writing 
in the New York journal ‘Science’ of April 28th, remarks:—“ The 
crystalline lens in the eye of man consists of three triangular segments, 
and their existence is easily demonstrated by immersion of the lens in 
strong alcohol, or by boiling it. The apices of these three segments are at 
the centre of the lens, in front ; their bases in the circumference. Another 
structural feature of the lens is seen in the laming of which it is composed. 
The treatment just proposed demonstrates these also, consisting, as they 
do, of concentric layers, which are firm at the centre, but become softer as 
we approach the peripheral ones. Likewise, by thus treating the crystalline 
lens from the eye of a horse, we prove that it also divides into its concentric 
lamine, and its three triangular segments. But whether this holds true in 
the case of all vertebrates has not, I think, been demonstrated.” 


BIRDS. 


Black Redstart at Flamborough Head,—It is not, I think, generally 
known how very frequent a visitor the Black Redstart, Ruticilla titys (Scop.), 
is at Flamborough Head in spring and autumn. In the former season it 
appears earlier and in the latter season later than the Common Redstart. 
Recently when at Flamborough I was shown by Mr. M. Bailey the skins 
of two adult males of R. titys, which had been caught in the spring of 1891, 
in which year they came “not single spies, but in battalions,” first some 
on April 6th, and again a great rush on May 10th and 11th, scores of 
fine adult males being seen in hedges and gardens, and this over a 
‘very considefable district, Common Redstarts, Pied Flycatchers, and 
other small insect-eaters coming at the same time. I think it very 
probable, however, that only the males of KR. titys would be recognised 
by local observers, the females being confounded with those of R. phani- 
curus. The northerly range of the Black Redstart apparently does not 
extend (except as an occasional visitor) north of the Baltic; so that it 
is probable our English visitors in the spring are such as have been 
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driven, by unfavourable meteorological conditions, much to westward of 
their normal line of flight, which is up the eastern side of the North Sea. 
It would be interesting to know in what direction the journey is continued 
from the headland—we may presume not northward or westward in Great 
Britain, or these birds must have been observed and recorded in other 
home localities. If, on the other hand, they proceed eastward, crossing 
into Holland and Schleswig, it must be by a route of which they can have 


had no previous knowledge or experience.—JoHun CorpDEaAvx (Eaton Hall, 
Retford). 


Thrushes’ Nests without mud lining. —On April 20th I found 
three nests of the Song Thrush, Turdus musicus, two of which contained 
four eggs, and the third three eggs. None of these nests had any trace of 
mud in them. One of them, which I have kept, is made entirely of grass, 
the lining of the inside being a little finer in texture than the outside. The 

inside of the nest is left in a very rough state, and the grass is not woven 
together at all neatly, but looks as though the birds had intended to line it 
in the usual way, but were not able to obtain any. No doubt the reason 
for this is the remarkably dry season. I might say that these nests were 
found on some downs, while others found near a river within a mile of the 
downs were formed in the usual manner.—H. F. Wituersy (Blackheath). 


The Tropic-bird, Phaeton rubricauda.—At a meeting of the Scottish 
Natural History Society, held in Edinburgh on May 5th, Surgeon-Captain 
H.H. Johnston, Army Medical Staff, read a paper on Mauritius, with 
special reference to the Natural History of Round Island, and exhibited 
specimens of all the plants found on the latter island by him in November, 
1889. Large numbers of the Tropic-bird, Phaeton rubricauda, were 
observed on Round Island, and their eggs and young were found in the 
crevices of the rocks near the summit of the hill. Reference was made to 
a paper (Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Mauritius, 1842-45) by Colonel Floyd, 
who visited the island in 1842, and observed the interesting, but apparently 
previously unknown, manner in which the Tropic-bird used the two long 


‘slender tail-feathers as a rudder by which to steer in a storm.—J. B, 
Dossik (Edinburgh). 


Wood Wren and Blackcap in Co. Wicklow.—On May 7th I had the 
pleasure of hearing the Wood Warbler, Phylloscopus sibilatrixa, twice in 
some oak trees near the “ Lover's Leap,” at the Dargle, Co. Wicklow. 
I have never before heard this bird in Ireland so early as the first week of 
May. On the same day Blackcaps were in full song below the lovely 


Terrace Garden at Powerscourt.—H. Cuicuester Harr (9, Lower Hatch 
Street, Dublin). 


Lapland Bunting in Yorkshire—On May 11th, when with Mr. M. 
Bailey, of Flamborough, at the Bempton Cliffs, we saw an adult male 
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Lapland Bunting, Plectrophanes lapponicus (Linn.), in full summer dress, 
ou the short herbage at the edge of the cliff. We both observed it for 
some little time through our glasses, about half-a-dozen yards away, till it 
flew down the cliff-face amongst a crowd of Guillemots and other rock birds, 
and did not after this show itself again. What particularly struck me 
when watching this bird was the intense black of the dark parts as 
contrasted with the yellow bill, broad white streak over and backward from 
the eye, and chestnut collar.—J. Corpgaux (Eaton Hall, Retford). 


Snowy Owl on Exmoor.—I was staying, during the first week of May, 
on Exmoor, and, in course of conversation with the keeper, found that a 
Snowy Owl, Nyctea scandiaca, had been killed on what is called the North 
Forest some fourteen years ago. The bird was caught in a trap set for 
hawks, was preserved, and is in the possession of Sir Frederick Knight, 
who very kindly allowed me to see it. I was unfortunately unable to see 
him, and could not get the exact date. ‘There was no appearance of its 
having been in captivity; the claws were in good condition and very 
perfect, though it is of course possible that they may have been sharpened 
and cleaned by the person who preserved it. I think the only other 
occurrence noted of this owl in Somerset, was one killed near here, which 
was_proved to be an escaped bird. Sir F. Knight has also a Pelican found 
on the moor, in an exhausted state, some four years ago; this, however, 
was no doubt an escaped bird. — H. St. B. Go_psmira (King’s Square, 
Bridgewater). 

(The Owl here referred to, we presume, is that which was recorded 
some years ago by the Rev. M. A. Mathew (Zool. 1876, p. 4900), and is 
noticed again in Messrs. D'Urban and Mathew’s ‘ Birds of Devon,’ 1892, 
p. 135. It was trapped on Dartmoor in March, 1876.—Eb.} 


Garganey in Sussex.— Besides the specimen recorded by Mr. Parkin 
(p. 193), another, I regret to say, was shot at South Common, near Box 
Hill, about March 29th, in spite of its being the close time. — G. W. 
Brapsuaw (Hastings). 


White Wagtail in Co. Mayo.—On the 29th of April, when on the 
island of Bartragh, Killala Bay, with Mr. H. Scroope and his brother, we 
observed a Wagtail haviug such a large patch of white on the sides of the 
throat that it attracted our attention, and on a nearer approach the light 
grey back showed it to be' the White Wagtail, Moiacilla alba. It flew off 
and joined another some yards distant, and having my gun I secured it. | 
It proved to be an adult male in perfect plumage. It was a singular 
coincidence that, about 300 yards from where I found these birds, I shot 
the first recorded Irish specimen of this species on the 25th April, 1851. 
Probably a flight of these birds arrived on our coast, for Mr. Williams 
informed me that he received one from Achill, sent by Mrs. Sheridan ; 
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and Mr. Scroope, who visited Downpatrick Head a few days after he was 
with me at Bartragh, saw another near the ruins on the head.— Robert 
WarRREN (Moyview, Ballina). 


Scandinavian Rock Pipit on the East Coast of England.—Mr. Caton 
Haigh has recently drawn my attention to the striking difference of plumage 
between examples of the Rock Pipit from the coast of Wales, compared 
with those from the Lincolnshire shore, shot in October, at which season 
they are often abundant with us, the east-coast birds being much more 
warmly coloured underneath with a rich buff or cinnamon breast. Since 
this, an examination of numerous skins in three local collections from the 
Holderness and Lincolnshire coasts points to the conclusion that the 
migratory Rock Pipits which visit us in autumn are almost exclusively the 
Scandinavian form of this species, Anthus rupestris of Nilsson.—Joun 
CorpEaux (Eaton Hall, Retford). 


Black Tern in Cheshire.—A bird of this species, Hydrochelidon 
nigra, in mature summer plumage, was shot at Oakmere on April 22nd, 
and fell into the hands of T. Hutchinson, taxidermist, who gave me an 
opportunity of examining the fresh skin. ‘Two birds were said to have 
been shot, but one only was procured. The body was examined by 
Mr. Newstead, Curator of the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, who found it 
to be a male, and reported that the stomach contained chiefly Diptera 
(a large species), also two wing-cases of a bright green Chrysomelid beetle, 
and one specimen of Aphodius punctato-sulcata. —W. Hexry Dosir 
(Chester). 


Bulbul feeding Blue-birds in Captivity.— In one of my smaller 
indoor aviaries I have a pair of Blue-birds, Sialia sialis, and a Red-vented 
Bulbul, Pycnonotus hemorrhous, and when the Blue-birds go to nest, as 
they do each spring, the Bulbul has a hard time of it. This spring, 
however, the latter bird showed signs of mating with the hen Blue-bird. 
He sidled up to her, warbling and whining, but she treated him with 
coutempt, and, when he came too close, made a rush at him which caused 
him to elevate his crest and depart. Early last March the Blue-birds went 
to nest, the hen laying four eggs of about the size of those of the 
Wheatear, but a little bluer in tint. On the 27th the first nestling was 
hatched, and whilst the mother was down below breaking up a mealworm 
to feed it with, the Bulbul watched his opportunity, snatched the worm 
away, and, after further crushing it, flew straight into the nest-box and 
gave it to the young bird. The fright of the two parents was somewhat 
ludicrous to witness; they evidently thought, as I did, that the young one 
would be killed. On the 28th a second bird was hatched, and the Bulbul, 
growing bolder, entered the nest-box while the mother was sitting there 
and fed the young. He would take all the mealworms he could find to 
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them, and seemed astonished that a newly-hatched squab could not swallow 
-a whole mealworm at a mouthful. For he was in such a hurry that he did 
not half break up the food before offering it, but had to come outside and 
knock it about two or three times before it was tender enough to be 
swallowed. The hen Blue-bird, after breaking up a mealworm, swallows 
and disgorges it before presenting it to her young. —A. G. Burier 
(124, Beckenham Road, Kent). 


Hoopoe in Sussex.—Mrs. Seward Dunlop reports to me that a fine 
Hoopoe was on her lawn, Red Oaks, Henfield, Sussex, on Easter Day, 
and then disappeared ominously. ‘These Sussex birds are ecclesiastical. 
In 1869 a Hoopoe was at Bosham Vicarage on Good Friday.—H. D. 
Gorpon (The Vicarage, Harting, Sussex). 


Notes on the American Bittern.— Late last September a female 
Botaurus lentiginosus was discovered by some boys upon the margin of a 
smal! pond at a short distance behind my residence. It was a most 
unusual locality for the species to occur, aud its coming there appeared to 
_ have been due to the fact that the bird was exhausted by long flight. After 
flying a few yards it was easily captured, and was brought to me alive, 
without having received any bodily harm whatever. Next morning it had 
recovered no little of its strength, and it was remarkable to observe how 
noiselessly and with what ease it could fly about a furnished room without 
overturning any small object of furniture. It gracefully flew up from the 
floor and perched upon the curtain-rod of a high window, where it sat for 
an hour or more in a characteristic position, as motionless as a statue. If 
approached when upon the ground, it eyed you keenly, assumed a squatting 
posture, widely spread out the feathers at either side of the neck, while it 
slightly raised those of the rest of the body and its wings; and finally, when 
it considered you within the proper distance, drew all its plumage close to 
its body and déliveréd, as quickly as a flash, a darting blow with its beak. 
This thrust, I am sure, is generally given with sufficient violence to pierce 
oue through an eye, even were the lid instinctively drawn down to protect 
that organ. By such a blow it can easily stab a large frog through and 
through its head, impaling the creature upon the end of its beak—a feat I 
have seen the bird perform. A loud blowing noise accompanies this attack of 
the Bittern, which yaries in its intensity—depending apparently much upon 
the degree of anger to which the bird has been excited by its tormentors. 
My captive behaved much in tlie same way when held up by the legs in 
front of another person, and one had to exercise great care to avoid its quick 
and well-delivered thrusts. At the end of three or four days, it having eaten 
nothing up to that time, nor drunk any water, I offered it a live medium- 
sized frog to try its appetite. It promptly laid out that poor batrachian by 
a few telling stabs given with its beak, sending one home every time the 
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animal moved a limb. Immediately after killing it, it was picked up with 
the bill, and, throwing back its head, the bird attempted to swallow the 
morsel. In this it failed after several trials, and finally abandoned it for 
good and all. This Bittern lived twelve days without ever having eaten a 
single thing or swallowed a drop of water. It passed several thin, cream- 
coloured evacuations from the bowels every twenty-four hours, and died, 
apparently without any pain, in a squatting position, absolutely unruffled in 
plumage, on the evening of the twelfth day—a plucky fowl to the instant 
of its death. ‘There is one very interesting point to observe here, and it is 
the fact that the lower the position a bird occupies in the system the greater 
the length of time it seems to be enabled to go without partaking of any 
nutriment whatever. Gannets and Cormorants will live nearly a month 
without eating or drinking anything, while, on the other hand, any of the 
small Passeres will succumb in a few days to such treatment. In this 
connection it is important to note that many lizards will live several months 
without consuming either a morsel of food or a drop of water. This may 
be another particular in which the lower birds approach their reptilian kin. 
While dissecting this Bittern with the view of saving its skeleton and 
observing what else I could in its anatomy, I found that it possessed a 
peculiar arrangement and modification of the vertebre and certain muscles 
in the upper third of the neck, much as we find it in Plotus anhinga, and, 
in a less marked degree, in Cormorants, Gannets, and Pelicans. This 
modification, which is associated with the power of the birds mentioned 
(especially the Darters and Bitterns) of giving a quick thrust with the beak, 
has been well described by Garrod in a paper among his ‘ Collected Scientific 
Memoirs,’ and by Donitz, and is well worthy of close study and comparison. 
Garrod does not mention having observed it in Botaurus and its allies.— 
R. W. Suuretpt (Takoma, D.C.). 


Mongrel Ducks in the London Parks.—I have been asked to call 
attention to this subject by such means-as may be in my power. ~I do so very 
gladly, because I feel sure that it has the sympathy of the ornithological 
readers of your paper. The collection of waterfowl in London is a source 
of unfailing interest, both for those who live there and for those who come 
up from the country. Without taking up your space with instances, I may 
say that the periods and casual coming and going of birds, the nesting and 
rearing of young on the part of species usually in this respect the most 
capricious, the extremely interesting hybrids that result from cross-pairing, 
give the London waterfowl a claim to attention that is, perhaps, almost 
unique. Only those, possibly, who have themselves kept “ ornamental 
~ waterfowl” can fully appreciate all that the above implies. But a hybrid. 
is One thing; a mongrel is quite another. And nothing could more greatly 
tend to hinder the full possibilities of this real scientific opportunity, or to 
spoil the general result even as a show, than the presence of the horrible 
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parti-coloured mongrel ducks that are now seen in the parks. May we not 
venture, then, to hope that the authorities of the Crown and the London 
County Council will turn their attention to this question, and by concerted 
action wipe out the mongrels without delay. If they will do this, they may 
rest assured that they will have earned the thanks of the very many who 
have watched with great appreciation their efforts to make the parks more 
useful and attractive-—AuByn Trevor-Batrtys. 

[All ornithologists must agree with the suggestions of our correspondent. 
The parti-coloured mongrels, arising from the interbreeding of black, white, 
and brown varieties of the domestic duck, have neither beauty nor utility 
to recommend them. They should be cleared away without scruple to 
give room for the numerous distinct species which will breed truly, or, if 
hybridising, will give rise to such interesting products as the Bimaculated 
Duck—a hybrid between the Teal and the Wigeon—and others equal in 
beauty, some of which are fertile.— Ep. | 


The Wax-like Tips in the Feathers of Ampelis.— I have made 
the ultimate anatomical structure of feathers a special study for many 
years during which I have given those of the period before the first 
moulting special consideration, and have met with some extremely in- 
teresting things. I have never been so fortunate as to meet with a wax 
tip while the young bird was still in the nest, but have occasionally 
seen them in very fresh subjects, or as early as the 25th of July. The 
development of the appendage, after it has commenced to appear, is very 
rapid indeed, resembling the process of the growth of the new antlers 
of a buck. I cannot yet state definitely the length of time, but from 
three to five days ordinarily, and doubtless sometimes a little more. In 
a work devoted to the birds of Minnesota, I have made some references 
to my familiarity with the species, to which 1 might add many more 
notes, since that went out of my hands, that are even more in point; but 
suffice to say, the red wax is secreted in the ciliohamular portion of the 
barbules of the terminal barbs of the feather. The rapidity of the 
development of the appendage is such that occasionally it results in doubling 
the whole series of barbs, with their barbules, back upon the rachis of the 
feather, and reveals the fact that the horny material constituting the wax- 
_ like mass is filled from the tip, shaftward, as if in fact, as in appearance, it 
consists of genuine red sealing-wax, which has become so thickened or 
condensed as to cease flowing before quite reaching the point of union of 
the barb with the delicate, overladen rachis. The naked portions of those 
barbs becomes an easy object of observation under low powers of the micro- 
scope, and under supremely good light and a higher magnification the 
reflected portions of the barb with its barbules, and even the barbicels, may 
be seen resting upon the unreflected portion of the barbs and rachis. That 
there is some special condition, very temporarily involved, that produces 
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these decorations there can be no doubt. I have never yet succeeded in 
seeing a wax tip on a Waxwing reared in captivity, excellent as has been 
my opportunity.—P. L. Harca (in ‘ Science,’ New York). 


Nesting of the Short-eared Owl in North Devon. —I found this 
spring, near Braunton, in North Devori, the nest of the Short-eared Owl 
(Otus brachyotus), in which were three young birds and one unfertile egg. 
It was on a swampy piece of ground in the middle of a bramble, and was 
a mere depression in the soil. At different times we put both the male 
and female owl off the young. On the second occasion on which we 
visited the nest, the elder of the young birds had gone. The old birds flew 
round us, circling in the air and uttering a harsh cry resembling the syllables 
Che-ough.”"—F. H. Carnurners Goucp (Buckhurst Hill, Essex). 
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Linnean Socrety or Lonpon. 


May 4, 1893.—Professor Srewart, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. H. B. Bottomley, John Percival, and R. S. Standen were 
admitted, and the following were elected Fellows:—John Buchanan, C. 
H. Nicholls; and, as Foreign Members, Prof. C. Claus and M. Casimir 
de Candolle. | 

Dr. R. B. Sharpe exhibited some new and rare birds from Borneo, and 
made remarks upon the singular distribution of the genera to which they 
belonged. On behalf of Miss E. M. Sharpe, he also exhibited the sexes, 
larvae, and cocoons of a rare silk-worm moth, Gonometa fascia, from Lagos. 

Prof. J. B. Farmer exhibited under the microscope some preparations 
showing attraction spheres in Hepatic spores, and gave the result of his - 
recent researches on the subject. 

Mr. Thomas Christy exhibited some curious variations in foliage in 
plants of Sterculia from Brazil, reared from the same pod, and showed also 
a specimen of Erythroxylon coca in fruit. 

Mr. W. B. Hemsley showed two British plants, which were interesting 
on account of the localities, namely, Empetrum nigrum from Dorset, where 
Mr. C. Clarke had seen it growing on Poole Harbour Spit, although it had 
not been included hitherto in the county flora; and Scilla nutans with 
prolonged bracts, usually regarded as an introduced garden form which had 
been found growing apparently wild in a wood near Ashford, Kent. 

Mr. Alfred Sanders then read a paper on the nervous system of Myxine © 
glutinosa, a fish allied to the Lampreys. 
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May 24. Anniversary Meeting. — Prof. Stewart, President, in the 
chair. 

The Rev. W. Johnson and Dr. Theodore Cooke were admitted Fellows 
of the Society. 

The Treasurer presented his Annual Report duly audited, and the 
Secretary having announced the elections and deaths during the past twelve 
months, the usual ballot took place for new Members of Council, when the 
following were elected:—Messrs. J. G. Baker, A. C. Giinther, G. R. 
Murray, R. C. A. Prior, and Howard Saunders. The President and 
officers were re-elected. 

The Librarian’s Report having been read, and certain formal business 
disposed of, the President delivered his Annual Address, taking for his 
subject “ The various modes in which animal sounds are produced.” On the 
motion of Dr. Braithwaite, seconded by Sir James Gibson Maitland, Bart., 
a unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to the President for his able 
Address, with a request that he would allow it to be printed. 

The Society’s Gold Medal was then formally presented to Prof. Daniel 
Oliver, in recognition of the service rendered by him to Botanical Science 
by numerous valuable publications. A characteristic reply having been 
made by Prof. Oliver, the proceedings terminated. 


Soocrety or Lonpon. 


May 2,1893.—Sir W. H. Fiower, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the month of April; and called special attention 
to a young male Orang, Simia satyrus, brought home from Singapore, and 
presented by Mr. Thomas Workman; a White-bellied Hedgehog, Erinaceus 
albiventer, from Somaliland, presented by Mr. H. W. Seton-Kerr; and a 
female Gibbon, Hylobates muelleri, brought home from North Borneo, and 
presented by Mr. Leicester P. Beaufort. 

The Secretary laid on the table a list of the exact dates of the issue of 
the sheets of the Society's ‘ Proceedings’ from 1831 to 1859, concerning 
which information had lately been applied for. He made some remarks on 
the occasional protrusion of the cloaca in the Vasa Parrot at certain seasons. 
He also read some notes on the Monkeys of the genus Cercopithecus, and 
called attention to C. boutourlinii, Giglioli, from Kaffa, Abyssinia, of which 
he had lately examined specimens in the Zoological Museum of Florence, 
and which he considered to be a perfectly valid species. 

Mr. M. F. Woodward read a paper (the first of a series) entitled 
“Contributions to the Study of Mammalian Dentition.” In the present 
communication he treated of the dentition of the Macropodida, and described 
the presence of a number of vestigial incisors. He also showed that the 
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tooth generally regarded as the successor to the fourth premolar was, in 
reality, a distinct tooth, and that the molars in this family of Marsupials 
belonged to the second dentition. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford read a description of two heads of a Stag from 
Central Tibet, belonging to the Elaphine group, on which he proposed to 
found a new species, Cervus thoroldi. ‘These specimens had been obtained 
by Dr. W. G. Thorold about 200 miles north-east of Lhasa, at an elevation 
of 13,500 feet above the sea-level, during his late adventurous journey 
through Tibet in company with Capt. Bauer. 


May 16.—Ospert Satvin, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

_ Extracts were read from a letter addressed to Prof. Newton by Prof. 
E. C. Stirling, of Adelaide, respecting the recent discovery of a large 
series of remains of Diprotodon, Phascolomys, and other Mammals at Lake 
Mulligan, in South Australia, about 600 miles north of Adelaide. It was 
anticipated that when these remains were received and examined, very 
important additions to our knowledge of the extinct Mammal-fauna of 
Australia would follow. 

Mr. Beddard read a paper upon the structures termed “atrium” and 
“prostate” in the Oligocheetous worms, in which reasons were given for 
believing that all these structures were reducible to one common plan. 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby read the descriptione of fifteen new species of 
shells of the family Pleurotomide from different localities. 

A communication was read from Mr. A. H. Everett, containing a revised - 
list of the Mammals inhabiting tho Bornean group of islands, that is, 
Borneo and Palawan, which, as Mr. Everett had shown in a previous paper, 
belongs zoologically to Borneo. 

Mr. O. Thomas read a paper containing au account of a second collection 
of Mammals sent by Mr. H. H. Johnston from Nyasaland. The present 
series (collected, like the former, by Mr. Alexander Whyte) consisted of 
about seventy-five specimens, referable to thirty species, of which a large 
proportion were additional to the Fauna of Nyasaland. 

Dr. P. Sonsino, of Pisa, read some notes on specimens of parasitic 
worms of the genus Distomum, of which he had lately examined specimens. 
—P.L. Scuarer, Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SocieTy oF LONDOX. | 

May 10, 1893.—Hewry Joun. Exwes, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.8., President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. A. Cowper Field, of 81, Wiltshire Road, Brixton, S.W., was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. R. McLachlan exhibited, for Dr. Fritz Miiller, of Blumenau, 
Santa Catarina, Brazil, specimens of larve and pups of a dipterous insect, 
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Paltostoma torrentium, and read a letter from Dr. Fritz Miiller on the 
subject. The writer stated that these larvae were of the same nature as those 
exhibited by Mr. Gahan, at a meeting ofthe Society in October, 1890, and 
which were then thought by Lord Walsingham and Mr. McLachlan, to be 
allied to the Myriapoda. Mr. Gahan, Mr. Jenner Weir, Colonel Swinhoe, 
Mr. Blandford, Mr. Verrall, Mr. Slater, and Mr. Jacoby took part in the 
discussion which ensued (cf. Proc. Ent. Soc. 1891, p. ii.). 

Mr. 8. G. C. Russell exhibited Hesperia alveolus, variety Taras, taken 
by him at Woking in April last. 

Mr. J. M. Adye exhibited a long series of Moma orion, Eurymene 
dolobraria, Amphidasis betularia, and Chloephora prasinana, and a few 
specimens of Notodonta dodonea, N. chaonia, and N. trepida, Acronycta 
alni, and Selenia illustraria, all bred by him in March and April last, from 
larve obtained in the autumn of 1892 in the New Forest. 

Mr. H. Goss read a copy of a letter received by the Marquess of Ripon, 
at the Colonial Office, from the Governor of the Gold Coast, reporting the 
occurrence of vast swarms of locusts at Aburi and Accra, West Africa, 
about the middle of February last. The writer stated that at Accra the 
swarm extended from east to west as far as the eye could see, and appeared 
to occupy a space about two miles wide. 

Colonel Swinhoe stated that some years ago he had been requested by 
the Indian Government to report on plagues of locusts. He said he had 
witnessed swarms of these insects far larger than the one just reported 
from the Gold Coast, and mentioned that many years ago, when going up 
the Red Sea in one of the old P. and O. paddle-boats, the boat had 
frequently to stop to clear her paddle-wheels from locusts, which had settled 
in such swarms as to choke the wheels and stop their action. 

Mr. C. G. Barrett called attention to a field excursion to the Cotswolds 
which it was proposed to havein June. Fellows of the Society were requested 
by the President to communicate to Mr. Barrett, as early as possible, their 
views as to the date which would be most generally convenient for such 
excursion, and to offer any other suggestions on the subject which might 
occur to them. | 

Mr. E. C. Reed, of Valparaiso, Chili, communicated a paper entitled 
“Notes on Acridium paranense, the migratory locust of the Argentine 
Republic.” Colonel Swinhoe, Mr. Champion, Mr. Elwes, Mr. McLachlan, 
and Mr. Merrifield took part in the discussion which ensued. 

Professor L. C. Miall communicated a paper entitled “ Dicranota; a 
Carnivorous Tipulid Larva.” 

Dr. T. A. Chapman communicated a paper entitled ‘On a Lepidopterous 
pupa (Micropteryx purpurella) with functionally active mandibles.” Mr. 
McLachlan said Dr. Chapman’s observations were of great value, and 
tended to show that the position of Micropteryx was still nearer the 
Trichoptera than had been supposed, 
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The President announced that the new Library Catalogue, which had 
been edited by Mr. Champion, with the assistance of Mr. McLachlan 
and Dr. Sharp, was now ready for sale to the public at 9s., and to the 
Fellows of the Society at 6s. a copy.—H. Goss, Hon. Secretary. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Animal Coloration : an account of the principal facts and theories 
relating to the Colours and Markings of Animals. By F. 
E. Bepparp, M.A., Prosector to the Zoological Society of 
London. 8vo, pp. 288. With four coloured plates, and 
woodcuts. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Mr. Povutton’s volume on this subject in the ‘ International 


Scientific Series,’ and Dr. Wallace’s sketch of animal coloration © 


in his work on ‘ Darwinism,’ deal with the matter almost entirely 
from the point of view of natural selection. In the book now 
before us Mr. Beddard has, as he puts it, “‘ attempted to lay some 
stress upon other aspects of the question.” He has borrowed 
fewer illustrations from insects than his predecessors, although, 
as he says, it is impossible not to devote a good deal of space to 
insects, when we consider, for example, that the theory of 
mimicry is almost entirely supported by evidence furnished from 
that group. 

Mr. Beddard’s aim, however, has been to give the reader a 
general notion of the facts and theories relating to Animal 
Coloration ; and although the result must be regarded rather as 
a useful compilation than as an original treatise, its character is 
of an extemely varied and interesting nature. 

It is important, of course, at starting, to distinguish between 
“colour” and “coloration,” that is to say, between the actual 
tints, and their arrangement and distribution. It is no doubt the 
fact, as stated by Dr. Wallace, that “colour is a normal product 
of organisation,” entirely independent of utility; on the other 
hand, as Mr. Beddard points out, there is a good deal of 
evidence to show that “ coloration bears often a distinct relation 
to the needs of the animal”; from which he infers that it may 
therefore have been modified by natural selection. 

Coloration, however, is not always in harmony with the mode 
of life of the animal; not only are there colours and coloration 
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which are of no ascertained use, but occasionally the general 
plan of coloration apparently endangers the species displaying it. 

To follow Mr. Beddard through the many interesting 
problems which are discussed in his book would occupy more 
space than we have at our disposal. It must suffice if we 
indicate the scope of his work. After an introductory chapter, 
in which he argues that the action of natural selection must be 
strictly limited, and points out that the same plan of coloration 
is found in distantly related animals, explaining the relation 
between coloration and structure, he proceeds to discuss color- 
ation as affected by environment, protective coloration, warning 
coloration, protective mimicry, and sexual coloration. All these 
subjects are fully considered, together with the views of the 
recent specialists who have written upon them. In particular he 
refers to the ingenious theories of Dr. Eisig on warning colours, 
and Herr Stolzmann on sexual dimorphism, giving the pith of 
their opinions in a way calculated to save much trouble to those 
readers who may have no opportunity of referring to the 
originals. Indeed, considering the enormous extent of the 
literature of the subject, Mr. Beddard has done good service in 
reducing to something less than 300 octavo pages an account of 
the principal phenomena of animal coloration. We have perused 


his book with considerable interest, and can cordially recommend 
it to our readers. 


Idle Days in Patagonia. By W. H. Hupson, Author of ‘The 


Naturalist.in La Plata.’ 8vo, pp. 256. With illustrations. 
London: Chapman & Hall. ; 


ALTHOUH not so attractive a volume as ‘The Naturalist in 
La Plata,’ which was not long since noticed in this Journal (Zool. 
1892, p. 373), Mr. Hudson’s new book has much to recommend 
it. His chapter on the plains of Patagonia is an amplification of 
and a commentary upon the description given by Darwin (in his 
‘Voyage of the Beagle’), upon whom these vast treeless wastes 
made so great an impression, and his account of the charac- 
teristic mammals and birds by which they are tenanted conjures 
up a vivid picture of wild life in South America. There is an 
excellent chapter upon “ Sight in Savages,” one of the most in- 
teresting in the book, and another “ Concerning Eyes,” in which 
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a graphic description is given, with an illustration, of the 
splendid orange eyes possessed by the Magellanic Eagle Owl, 
and the way in which they flash when the bird is excited. ‘* Bird 
Music in South America” is the title of a chapter in which the 
writer descants upon the difficulty of representing such sounds 
upon paper, and conveys his impressions of some of the more 
remarkable South American songsters which he has met with 
in the course of his wanderings :— 


“Tf the birds of this region,” he says, “do not excel those of other 
lands in sweetness, compass and variety, for constancy in singing they 
indubitably carry the palm. In spring and early summer their notes are 
incessant; and the choir is then led by that incomparable melodist, the 
White-banded Mocking-bird, a summer visitor. Even in the coldest 
months of winter (June and July), when the sun shines, the hoarse 
crooning of the Spotted Columba, resembling that of the Wood Pigeon of 
Europe, aud the softer and more sigh-like lamentations of Zenaida macu- 
lata, so replete with wild pathos, are heard from the leafless willows fringing 
the river. Meanwhile, in the bosky uplands, one hears the songs of many 
passerine species ; and always amongst them, with lively, hurried notes, the 
Black-headed Magellanic Siskin. The Scarlet-breasted or Military Starling 
sings on the coldest days and during the most boisterous weather; nor can 
the rainiest sky cheat the Grey Finches, Diuca minor, of their morning 
and evening hymns, sung by many individuals in joyous concert. The 
common Mocking-bird is still more indefatigable, and sheltering himself 
from the cold blast, continues till after dark warbling out snatches of song 


from his inexhaustible repertory ; his own music being apparently neces- 
sary as food and air to his existence.” 


If it were not so far to reach, Patagonia, as a health resort, 
must be a country wherein a man may prolong his life far beyond 
what is possible in our treacherous climate. The atmosphere there 
is at all times so dry and pure as to make pulmonary complaints 
unknown. An acquaintance of the author told him that from 
boyhood he had suffered from weak lungs and asthma; in search 
of health he had left his native country (Spain) and settled in 
Buenos Ayres. But his old enemy found him there; his asthma 
became worse and worse, and at last, on his doctor’s recommen- 
dation, he went on a visit to Patagonia, where in a short time he 
was restored to complete health, such health as he had never 
previously known. He went back rejoicing to Buenos Ayres, 
only to fall ili again, and to find his life growing a burden to him. 
Finally, in desperation, he sold his business and went back to the 
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only country where existence was possible. ‘When I knew 
him,” adds Mr. Hudson, ‘‘ he had been permanently settled there 
for about fourteen years, during which time he had enjoyed the 
most perfect health.” 

As for the wild sport to be obtained there, in hunting: 
shooting, and fishing, the reader has only to consult Mr. 
Hudson’s book to find that in this respect also it ts a country 
with attractions. 


Short Stalks ; or Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
By Epwarp Nortu Buxton. F cap. 4to, pp. 400. With 
numerous illustrations. London: Edward Stanford. 


THE sportsman who delights in “stalking” stands on a 
different footing to the ordinary hunter of big game. He can 
never be accused of slaughter, and often derives as much keen 
enjoyment from an unsuccessful stalk as if he had secured the 
object of his ambition. The fact is that his pursuit of necessity 
takes him into some of the wildest and most beautiful of moun- 
tain scenery amidst which it is a privilege to roam, and where to 
pause and admire seems like the realization of a dream. ‘To be 
out at early morning, listening to the gradual awakening of 
animal life around, hearing how the very earth shakes off its 
deep slumber, and at last to see ‘‘masses of forms emerge from 
the gloom,” is one of the most enjoyable incidents which form 
the sum of a hunter’s life. In this intense appreciation of 
Nature in her grandest aspects he is tempted sometimes to forget 
that he is armed, and only becomes aware of the proximity of 
game when too late to avail himself of the chance of securing it. 
The life of a hunter under such conditions is much to be envied, 
for none can enjoy better opportunities than he does of studying 
Nature in the most fascinating manner. 

Mr. Buxton is a veritable disciple of Charles Boner, and 
combines the qualities of an ardent sportsman with those of an 
observant naturalist. Those who have read and appreciated 
Boner’s little book on ‘ Forest Creatures,’ and his ‘ Chamois 
Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,’ may know the sort of 
book to expect, and will cordially welcome this new volume by a 
kindred spirit. | 

In one respect it may be said Mr. Buxton’s work is even 
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more attractive, since it deals with a greater variety of game, and 
carries the reader into a greater diversity of country. Besides 
the Chamois, in whose pursuit Boner found such fascination, we 
are introduced to the Mouflon of Sardinia, the Wapiti and Big- 
horn of the Rocky Mountains, the Wild Sheep of Barbary, the 
Wild Goat of Asia Minor, and the Pyrenean Ibex. We learn 
how to follow the Elk in Sweden, the Reindeer in Norway, and 
the Red-deer on the great island of Hitteren. Furthermore, we 
are initiated into the more dangerous sport of Bear-hunting. 
Truly a varied and exciting programme ! 

In regard to some of these animals, of course, there is not 
much to be said that is very new. Their haunts have been 
described by many previous writers, and the excitement which 
attends the pursuit of them has been dwelt upon again and 
again. Still there is often a great deal of charm in an old story 
newly told, and when, as in the present instance, the writer 
abstains from compilation, and confines himself to a narration of 
his own experience, the value of his observations is considerably 
enhanced. Particularly is this the case when he is unselfish 
enough to indicate his route, and give useful hints to those who 
may care to follow him. | 

It is not easy to make an extract where there is so much that 
suggests quotation, but the following, taken from the chapter on 
the Pyrenean Ibex, will convey an idea of the writer’s style, as 
well as of his powers of observation and description :— 


“IT cannot say lam enamoured of Ibex driving, and if it were not for 
the rarity of the trophy, I would never have endured those tortures. 
Fancy sitting through three sermons on end, of the longest kind, on a 
stone which gets harder and sharper every minute, under the strictest 
obligation not to move, or go to sleep. If on the shady side of the valley, 
there is a rasping wind, and probably a snowstorm. On the northern 
slope frying understates the case. ‘The solitude and the strange positions 
in which you find yourself have a strong effect on the imagination. ‘The 
faintest sound acquires an exaggerated significance, and sets the heart 
throbbing painfully. I have often fancied I heard shots which were never 
fired, and the baying of dogs which proceeded from no canine throats. 
The one hallucination may have been suggested by a little pebble hopping 
down from the cliff above, or the rumbling of stones in the torrent below, 
the sound of which comes up to you at intervals, now faint and now strong, 
then for a long period altogether inaudible. The baying of the dogs is 
what you are listening for, so the illusion is natural; but the real thing is 
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unmistakeable, and, if you hear it, pull yourself together, for a deer-coloured 
body may spring across the couloir which you are commanding, either above 
or below you, and won't wait till your hand stops trembling. Much more 
frequently nothing happens at all, and the tension of your heart-strings is 
finally put an end to by a sudden and unexpected yell from a beater, which 
nearly cracks them outright. He appears round a corner of rock and looks 
round in a bewildered way, for though he knows you are there, he cannot 
see you till you rise stiffly and stretch the aching joints, with a sense of 
relief that that penance is over at any rate. 

‘‘ Some interest is afforded by the birds and lesser animals. Flights of 
thrushes coming from the direction of the drive afford the first indication 
of the approach of the beaters, though these are still inaudible. As you 
are stationary, and nearly the colour of the rock, the live things do not 
see you, and consequently come very close. A squirrel pattering over loose 
stones is a good imitation of the sound made by the larger animal which 
you are expecting. ‘They are mostly coal-black, with a slight tinge of grey 
on the tail—a very pretty species. When at last they discover the enemy, 
they chatter angrily. Dusky jays express their views on things in general 
in the same way as their blue-winged cousins do with us. The little Wall- 
creeper is one of the prettiest birds ;—black and grey, with brilliant crimson 
wings, and beak curved like a Curlew'’s. He flutters about the hot rocks— 
a close imitation of a butterfly,—and this resemblance is enhanced by his 
habit of spreading his wings in the sun when he alights. Eagles are 
numerous, and the great Lammergeier is not rare. I have known as many 
as five of the former to come down to the body of an Izzard, which had 
been too much smashed by falling over the cliff to be removed, and commence 
a furious contest before we had left it for five minutes. There are a few 
Foxes about, and occasionally I have seen Pine Martens. One of these 
animals came and sat within thirty yards of me. As the drive was nearly 
over, I put a bullet through him, and he makes a very handsome mount 
in my hall.” 

We cannot close this volume without bestuwing a word of 
praise on the illustrations, which are excellent. The author has 
been fortunate in securing the aid of Mr. Joseph Wolf, than whom 
no better animal painter is to be found, and his characteristic 
drawings of the various kinds of wild sheep and wild goats, which 


delight the “stalker” and the naturalist, leave nothing to be 
desired. 
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